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CRITICAL NOTES 



PECCA FORTITER 

One often sees the above words quoted in Roman Catholic and 
Episcopal papers. There must be thousands who have read but little 
more of Luther than the words, "Sin boldly." They have also been 
much exploited by Catholic and Anglican controversialists, and are suffi- 
cient, of course, to condemn Luther immediately as a reprobate. Luther 
is partly to blame for this, for he sometimes writes paradoxically and with 
provoking exaggeration. He is one who cannot be judged by an occa- 
sional extravagance, whether in earnest or in joke, but by the general 
trend of his deliberate public utterances. It is not the intention here to 
go into his doctrine of sin and salvation, of faith and good works, but 
just to look for a moment on this now famous passage. 

While Luther was in the Wartburg, Melanchthon in Wittenberg was 
beating the wings of his sensitive soul, inflamed by the charge of imagi- 
nary sins, against the cage of conscience. Especially was he concerned 
over the alleged sins of the celibacy of monks and of priests and of com- 
munion in one kind. In his disputation of July 19, 1521, Carlstadt had 
demanded as a right the restitution of the cup to the laity. Its with- 
holding had been represented as a sin. Melanchthon had been worried 
for fear he had been guilty of this sin, and he had been apparently bur- 
dening his righteous soul with other fictitious sins. He wrote to Luther 
in his anxiety. This letter is lost, or we might have a better clue to 
explain the rough manner by which Luther shakes him out of his anxiety. 
That shaking is done in a Latin letter, preserved to us (De Wette 2, 34; 
Enders3, 205-10), of August 1, 1521 — a private letter to an oversensitive 
soul and in Latin. The words, shocking to us, occur in the latter part of 
the letter, which I translate. 

Concerning both kinds in the Eucharist I do not argue from the example, 
but from the word, of Christ. For there is nothing [in any specific word of 
Christ] to show that those receiving one species either do or do not sin; but 
this moves me that Christ demanded neither. So neither is baptism required 
by necessity, if a tyrant or the world should prohibit water. So the violence 
of persecution separates man and woman, whom nevertheless God forbids to be 
separated, for neither do they consent to be separated [and so there is no sin 
in such cases]. So neither do pious hearts consent to be deprived of the other 
kind [in the Eucharist]. Those who consent and approve are papists, not 
Christians, and who will deny that they sin ? 
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When therefore it is not demanded by necessity, and when a tyrant impels, 
I do not see how they sin receiving one kind. For who can take away by force 
the tyrant being unwilling? So hitherto nothing impels except the reason 
which says that the institution of Christ is not held. But the Scripture 
defines nothing, without which we cannot pronounce anything a sin. It [the 
Eucharist] is instituted of Christ, but there is a free permission, which cannot 
be confined in whole or in part. 

For what would be done if that happens which happened to Donatus the 
martyr, that certain could not partake, the cup being broken and spilled, when 
there could not be at hand other wine, and many similar cases? In short, 
because Scripture does not say this to be sin, I shall not assert it to be sin. 

Of course you should keep intact the institution of Christ. For it was this 
which I was thinking of urging before all things if I might have returned to 
you. For we have knowledge of this tyrant, and we can resist him unless we 
are compelled to receive so much the other kind. 

But I will not celebrate a private mass to all eternity [for that would be 
a real sin]. Pray let us beseech the Lord that he hasten to give to us his larger 
spirit. For I fear the Lord will quickly visit Germany, as its unbelief, impiety, 
and hatred of the gospel deserve. And this stroke will be imputed to us, because 
as heretics we may have provoked God. We shall be hated of men and rejected 
by the people, they will get hold of excuses for their sins and justify themselves 
and will approve the bad and become good neither by kindness nor by wrath. 
The will of the Lord, be done, be done — Amen. 

If you are a preacher of grace, preach a real grace, not a fictitious one. God 
does not make saved sinners fictitiously. Be a sinner and sin boldly [hold your- 
self for a great sinner], but believe more boldly and rejoice in Christ, who is 
victor over sin, death, and the world. There is to be sin as long as we are thus 
[that is, in this life there is bound to be sin, even in Christians, as both the 
Roman church and the Reformers held]; for this life is not the habitation of 
righteousness, but we look for, says Peter, a new heaven and a new earth 
wherein dwelleth righteousness. It suffices that through the riches of the 
glory of God we know the Lamb who taketh away the sin of the world, from 
him sin cannot tear us away, even a thousand, even though we should commit 
fornication or murder a thousand times in one day. Do you think that the 
price and redemption for our sins by such a Lamb is so small ? 

Pray boldly, for you are the boldest sinner [this to shake Melanchthon out 
of his scruples over fictitious sins, restore his sanity of mind, him who was 
one of the holiest and most conscientious of men; that he did not take offense 
at the letter shows that he understood Luther better than his critics]. 

It is as though Luther said: Melanchthon, don't let Carlstadt worry 
you over the fictitious sin of celebrating the Supper in one kind. We 
have a Savior who saves from real sin. You know all Christians sin. 
The Savior is greater than the sin, and even grievous sin cannot drive 
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us from his love, nor even from salvation if — which is to be understood — 
we repent and believe. Live boldly and faithfully, then, for you and all 
are great sinners, though everybody knows you are a saint. 

This famous passage then, has nothing to do with Luther's doctrine 
of faith and good works, with the relation of a Christian man to the law 
or to morality, with the doctrine of sanctification — but it is an effort in 
a confidential letter to console and save an aching, anxious heart by an 
exaggerated paradox at the bottom of which was a truth great and 
precious, and the healthful intention and meaning of which was immedi- 
ately perceived by the recipient of the letter, who otherwise would have 
repudiated Luther instantly. You are worrying yourself sick over sins 
fictitious or real. Don't be a fool, my dear Melanchthon. Of course you 
are a great sinner, as Paul confessed, and every true Christian knows 
himself to be. But remember that God's grace is greater than all our 
sins, and it is real grace for real sins. 

What was Luther's attitude toward a careless Christian who thinks 
he can sin that grace may abound, who feels no drawing to a holy life, 
is an entirely different matter and one on which I could quote passages 
which place Luther in an entirely different light from that expressed by 
the sharp condemnation by Catholic and Anglican commentators of the 
epistle of August i, 1521. 

Another passage which has greatly damaged Luther's reputation in 
the house of his enemies occurs in De captivitate babylonica, 1 520 . I quote 
from the translation of Buchheim, in Wace and Buchheim, Luther's 
Primary Works (London and Philadelphia, 1885), p. 184. 1 

We see then how rich a Christian or baptized man is; since, even if he 
would, he cannot lose his salvation by any sins, however great, unless he refuses 
to believe, for no sins whatever can condemn him, but unbelief alone. All 
other sins, if faith in the Divine promise made to the baptized man stands firm 
or is restored, are swallowed up in a moment through that same faith; yea, 
through the truth of God, because he cannot deny himself if thou confess him, 
and cleave believing to his promise. Whereas contrition and confession of 
sins, and satisfaction for sins, and every effort that can be devised by men, will 
desert thee at thy need, and will make thee more miserable than ever, if thou 
forgettest this divine truth and puffest thyself up with such things as these. 
For whatever work is wrought apart from faith in the truth of God is vanity 
and vexation of spirit. 

It is evident that this passage may be innocent if it means one thing, 
or it may be vicious if it means another. To find what it really does 
mean, we must consult the context. What is Luther talking about? 

1 See Luthers Werke, ed. Clemen (Bonn, 1912), i, 461. 
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What does the whole section teach ? It occurs in the section on baptism, 
and is part of a discussion of how to retain the favor of God for sins com- 
mitted after baptism. Luther and his opponents both agreed that no 
sin committted by a baptized man would necessarily damn him. The 
startling proposition that no sins can condemn the baptized man, except 
unbelief, was equally received by the Roman church, but the church 
interpreted belief and unbelief in a way different from Luther. The 
church said that the mortal sins you have committed after baptism will 
condemn you unless you have faith, meaning unless you return to the 
church, confess your sins to the priest, receive absolution, and do the 
necessary works of satisfaction. Luther said that the sins a bap- 
tized man commits after baptism will condemn him, unless he has faith, 
meaning unless he return with a true and living faith to his Savior, to 
the promise given him in baptism. Luther says in the context, speaking 
of the true method of receiving grace after baptism, that the true method 
is to go back and take hold of the divine promise. He who believes and 
is baptized, shall be saved. "This promise is to be infinitely preferred to 
the whole display of works, vows, religious orders, and whatever has 
been introduced by the invention of man; on this promise depends our 
whole salvation, and we must take heed to exercise faith in it. Unless 
this faith exists and is applied, baptism profits us nothing; nay, it is 
hurtful to us." But this doctrine that a sinner is restored, not by the 
works of the church, but by faith in the original promise of God, "ought 
to have been studiously inculcated in the people by preaching." "Men 
ought to have been continually reminded of their baptism; faith ought 
to have been called forth and nourished. " " Thus when we rise out of our 
sins" — not when we keep in our sins and go on sinning, but — "when we 
rise out of our sins and exercise penitence we are simply reverting to the 
efficacy of baptism and to faith in it, whence we had fallen; and return 
to the promise then made to us, but which we had abandoned through 
our sins." What can be plainer than this? The man sinned and lost 
his faith, lost his hold on the promise. But let him return to faith, and 
he will return to righteousness. For he goes on: "Thus it will be of no 
little profit to a penitent first to recall to mind his baptism, and to remem- 
ber with confidence that divine promise which he had deserted; rejoicing 
that still he is in a fortress of safety, in that he has been baptized; and 
detesting his own wicked ingratitude in having fallen away from the 
faith and truth of baptism." Now if this is all true — and Luther 
believed it to be true both from the Scripture and his own experience — 
then he feels justified in the conclusion: "How rich a Christian or bap- 
tized man is, since even if he would he cannot lose his salvation by any 
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sins however great, unless he refuse to believe, for no sins whatever can 
condemn him but unbelief alone. All other sins, if faith in the divine 
promise stand firm or is restored, are swallowed up in a moment through 
that same faith." It is evident from the context that Luther does not 
mean to say that mortal sins committed by a Christian do not bring him 
into condemnation, for his whole thought presupposes it; but he means 
that those sins cannot finally condemn him unless they are the expression 
of a deliberate rejection of God. If he has not lost his faith in God, he 
will "return," "rise out of his sins" and receive free forgiveness. His 
sins are "swallowed up" by God's mercy through faith. The promise 
remains whether the Christian commits sins or not. But it will avail for 
him only if he returns with living faith. But Luther distinctly allows 
that if he does not return he will perish in his sins. "It is a pernicious 
error," he says in the context, "to suppose that the virtue of baptism 
has been brought to an end by sin, and that this ship has been dashed to 
pieces [that is, the ship of God's peace offered to us in baptism, especially 
the promise, Believe and be baptized, and thou shalt be saved]. The 
ship remains all solid and indestructible, and can never be broken up 
into different planks. In it, we all are conveyed who are carried to 
the port of salvation, since it is the truth of God giving promises in the 
sacraments. What certainly does happen is that many rashly leap out 
of the ship into the sea and perish; these are they who abandon faith in 
the promise and rush headlong into sin. But the ship itself abides, and 
passes on safely in its course; and any man who by the peace of God 
returns to the ship will be borne on to life, not on a plank, but on the 
solid ship itself. Such a man is he who returns by faith to the fixed and 
abiding promises of God." 

In fact the situation was simply this: The church had placed her- 
self between the sinner and salvation, and said: For the mortal sins you 
have committed after baptism you must make satisfaction to us. You 
have forfeited salvation. Do penance, give alms, make satisfaction in 
this and that way. Luther cries out to the church: That man has not 
forfeited salvation, if he will return in faith to God. He need have no 
care for your penances or satisfactions. Believe and be baptized, and 
thou shalt be saved. He has been baptized, now let him come back to 
faith. And faith with Luther was an active thing, the spring of a new 
and regenerate life, which could not co-exist with mortal sin; though he 
and all the Reformers had a vivid sense of sin in believers. 

John Alfred Faulkner 
Drew Theological Seminary 
Madison, N.J. 



